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AESIBACT 

The purpose of this research was to develop and 
implement an observational instrument to measure the process of 
innovation adoption as described by the Concerns Based Adoption Model 
developed at the University of Texas. This model defines seven levels 
of use of an innovation, ranging from no knowledge of' the innovation, 
through routine use, to locking for better alternatives. The 
inventory was developed to complement interviews to determine an 
individual's level. The inventory was twice administered to 33 
elementary school teachers attending a summer institute to 
familiarize them with the Science Curriculum Improvement Study 
(SCIS) , which they would be using in the fall. Concurrent validity 
for the inventory was shown to be 0.71, test-retest reliability was 
0.9U, and there was perfect interrater reliaiDility using two 
independent judges. The results of the study indicated that a valid 
and reliable estimate of the levels of use could be determined if the 
particular teadher was cbssrved in the actual process of using the 
innovation. (MH) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT A'iD IMPLEMENTATION OF THE (LoUOI) 
Change is defined in Webster's Dictionary as "to make different: 
rpodify." It seems that all of are in a constant state of change 
whether we realize it or not. This term is especially relevant to the 
teaching profession. The particular type of change that is nost 
interesting to this author is that which teachers experience when they 
are faced with an innovation, e.g., a new curriculum, which they are 
supposed to teach. Too often a school system or even an individual 
school adopts one of the "new" curricula and the faculty is supposed 
to teach it without any advanced training and/or preparation. The 
^^e'jults of this situation are that these extensively planned, •''ield- 
tested, well researched, and expensive curricula do not fulfill the 
expectations of the school system- Therefore, when such an innovation 
does poorly or even fails in a school, everyone asks why and who is 
at fault. Everyone, from students to the superintendent, receives some 
blame; but in any event, the new curriculum is either retained, being 
used incorrectly, or dropped, at considerable expense to the taxpayer. 

There has been considerable literature written concerning the adoption 
of an innovation process. However, little attention has been paid to the 
actual affective and behavioral changes that teachers go through in this 
adoption process. As mentioned earlier, too often is the case where the 
faculty has insufficient inservice training and/or preparation time to 
be able to handle this abrupt change. Why do they need time or training? 
Do they feel threatened? V/hat kinds of changes do they go through during 
the initial and subsequent phases? These are interesting questions. 
Recently, at the University of Texas Research and Development Center for 
Teacher Education, researchers have been attempting to address such questions 
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They have been using interviews and questionnaires to obtain some insight 
into the problem of change. It is the purpose of this project to build 
upon the University of Texas R&D Center's research by developing an instru- 
rr,ent that permits direct observation of the types of behavioral -changes 
teachers go through in the adoption of an innovation. 

The author believed that while an interview had been an excellent 
method for gathering information, the value of the data would be enhanced 
by providing another vantage point relating to the level of use of a 
particular innovation. Therefore, it seemed necessary to develop an 
observational tool to complement the interview in order to verify the 
rra-ner in which an innovation was adopted by a school system. It was 
also felt that the observational tool should use low inference categories 
or items, so as to maximize the accuracy of the ratings of the individuals 
under observation. 

Reviev/ of the Literature 

The Concerns Based Adoption Model 

The present research is based on work done at the University of Texas 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education under the direction 
of Dr. Gene Hall. This project has explored many important aspects in the 
adoption of innovations. Hall, et al (1975) asserted that changes did not 
occur just because a decision maker announces it, but that change was a 
developmental process. The focus of recent research has been on large 
scale, systems -wide changes, e.g., the development of national curricula, 
the open school concept, individualized instruction, and others. The focus 
of the Concerns Based Adoption Model (CBAM) is on the individual who must 
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fTia'e the change. CBAf^ proposes to describe the "developmental steps of 
growth in feelings and skills that are experienced by individuals as they 
adopt innovations" (Hall, 1975). Again, a key assumption is that the 
adoption of an innovation is a process, not an event. The two dimensions 
that describe the developmental growth in concerns and skills in using 
the innovation are the Stages of Concern f^bout the Innovation (SoC) and 
the Levels of Use of the Innovation (LoU). 

Stages of Concern ( SoC) . "Concerns are part of the change process 
as experienced by individual educators involved in implementing various 
innovations ... " (Hall, 1975). The Stages of Concern dimension suggests 
chdt "as individuals move frcin unawareness and nonuse of an innovation to 
ultimate, highly sophisticated use of an innovation their 'concerns' move 
through identifiable stages as well. There appears to be a somewhat 
developmental progression in the kinds of concerns that innovation users 
have about their use of an innovation" (Hall, 1975). There are seven 
SoC hypothesized to form the individual's "affective field" in relation 
to the adoption of an innovation. These are surmiarized in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 



Hall and his associates have developed a 35 item Stages of Concern 
Checklist to measure the stages of concern for an individual. The check- 
list consists of seven scales, with each containing five items. The 
content of the scales is based on written responses of a large sample 
of teachers and professors as to their concerns about an innovation being 
adopted by their institutions. The SoC Checklist has been analysed in 
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several studies. Test-retest reliability has ranged from .65 to .86, 
internal consistency ranged from ,80 to .93, and the alpha coefficient 
was .96 (Hall, 1975). 

Levels of Use ( LoU) . The other CBAM dimension, and the one primarily 
dealt with in this study, is the Levels of Use of the Innovation. The 
erphasis is not on the feelings or affect concerning the innovation, but 
on what is actually being done with it. The LoU also involves a hypothesized 
developmental progression. The initial stages begin with an orienting, 
i.e., awareness, stage to a decision to use the innovation, to a preparation 
stage and initial use, often mechanical in nature, to routine use and re- 
finement, to a collaboration with colleagues stage, and finally, the renewal 
stage, where better alternatives are sought. A summary of each stage 
is located in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 

The LoU Chart is located in Table 3. This chart not only contains a 
description of each level but also the decision points which must be 
determined before an individual can be rated at a particular level. These 
decision points and definitions served as the foundation for the observational 
inventory developed in the present study. 



Insert Table 3 

The Levels of Use have measured by a "focused" interview developed by 
Hell and his associates. The interview appears to be a normal conversation 
wi:n the user concerning the innovation. It uses a branching technique 
with defined decision points that differentiate and separate each LoU. 
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Specific probing questions are used to gain more detailed information to 
increase the confidence of the LoU rank. The conversation is taped and 
rated by trained raters. Interjudge reliability for the LoU Interview 
ranged from .64 to .81 (Hall, 1975). 

Research Studies . Several studies have been conducted in the dev- 
elopment of the CBAM with interesting results. Stages of Concern were 
studied using two independent variables, teaming and modules (Hall, 1975), 
Hall found that "the concerns data on both teaming and modules leave a 
distinct impression that there is a classic nonuser concerns profile 
similar to what was hypothesized [that self concerns were the most intense] 
and that the user concerns profile appears to move through some developmental 
progression although the rate of movement and shapes are dependent on both 
time and on the characteristics of the institution's support systems." 
LoU were also studied for teaming and modules. Hall concluded that the 
most dominant LoU was LoU IV-A, routine, and that LoU V, integration, and 
LoU VI, renewal, were rare. He also concluded that there wasn't a linear 
development in LoU. It appeared that individuals can go back and forth one 
or more levels, or stay at a particular level and never move. 

Loucks (1975) referred to research conducted using the CSm in evaluating 
Individually Guided Education (IGE) in Austin, Texas schools. IGE was 
considered to be an innovation bundle composed of such innovations as teaming, 
multi-age grouping, and individualized instruction. Conventional analysis 
of the data, using one-way analysis of variance, indicated no significant 
differences between users and nonusers of IGE at both grade levels studied. 
Overall, it could be concluded that IGE did not make a difference. However, 
after studying a critical innovation, individualized instruction, it was 
indicated that there were significant differences in both IGE and non-IGE 
schools. These differences were found to be due to the fact that a number 
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of no'n-IGE teachers were individualizing instruction and a sizeable 
number of IGE teachers were not individualizing instruction. Therefore, 
the results v/ere misleading. "The phenomenon of 'controlling* for the 
presenr i of the innovation or treatment and not having firsthand knowledge 
of its presence greatly increases the danger of cievel oping spurious 
findings and misinterpretations" (Loucks, 1975). 

Loucks (1975) also studied the relationship of LoU and achievement. 
The innovations considered were individualized reading and individualized 
mathematics for second and fourth grades. Overall comparisons revealed 
no significant differences, but grouping by grade level did. Results of 
the analysis for the second grade sample indicated a significantly greater 
achievement for users of individualized reading than non-users; there was 
no significant difference between users and non-users of second grade 
individualized mathematics. For the fourth grade, users of both innovations 
showed significantly greater gains in achievement than non-users, Loucks 
also looked at the relationship of achievement gains across the different 
LoU, Results for individualized reading indicated a peak in achievement 
for LoU III and LoU IV-A and decreasing for higher- levels , v;hile mathematics 
achievement increased steadily from LoU I to LoU V. The samples were small 
and only one grade level sampled, thus, these findings are not readily 
generalizable. More research is needed in this area, 

LaShier, Hall, and Colbert (1976) conducted an evaluation of teacher 
concerns for a National Science Foundation Summer Institute in which SCIS 
was introduced to a group of teachers for irrplementation the following 
year. The 28 summer, 1975 participants who had no experience with SCIS 
were given the SoC Questionnaire prior to the Institute and compared with 
28 teachers who attended a summer, 1974 Institute and had one yearns 
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experience v/ith SCIS- The results indicated that those with one year's 
experience and the previous workshop had reduced the early stages of 
concerns* At the conclusion of the surpjner, 1975 Institute participants 
had greater concerns for: ^nagement of SCIS , increasing student impact 
through collaboration with other teachers, and exploring more universal 
benefits from SCIS, including looking for better alternatives. Observational 
data for the LoU of the participants were collected after four months of 
SCIS teaching. Results indicate that 79% were using SCIS at LoU III or 
higher. Those below LoU III were either not assigned to science teaching 
or did not elect to teach the SCIS material. 

Method 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 33 elementary school teachers from the 
Lawrence, Seaman, Holton, Basehor, and Turner, Kansas school districts. 
These people were all participants in a National Science Foundation 
Institute for four weeks during the summer of 1975. The purpose of the 
Institute w^is twofold. First, the participants became far.iliar with the 
ecology and natural history of northeastern Kansas, and second, they were 
introduced, quite extensively, to the Science Curriculum Improvement Study 
CSCIS) Life Science curriculum, which was to be adopted by the school 
districts the folJ(>u\n2. faJJ • Prior to the summer Institute the participants 
corpleted the LoU Interview and the Concerns Questionnaire . The Concerns 
Questionnaire was also given at the end of the Institute. The participants 
also^. completed these instruments in October, 1975, and again in January, 
1976. The purpose was to collect data on the changes, if any, that these 
people were going through ever a specified period of time. The LoUOI was 
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utilized immediately following the January, 1976 data collection by the 
University of Texas staff, without any prior knowledge of the LoU Interviev 
and Concerns Questionnaire results. 
Instrumentation 

The instrument under developnient in this research was called the Levels 
of Use Observational Inventory (LoUOI). The criteria used in this checklist 
are based on actual observations, telephone calls, attendance at workshops, 
and conmuni cation between the participants and the author during the months 
of September, 1975 to January, 1976. The author's role during these months 
and extending through the remainder of the school year was that of following 
up the summer Institute and assisting these teachers with the implementation 
of science, particularly SCIS, in their classes. 

The LoUOI is located in Appendix I. After each item there are three 
categories in which to place a check. In the Attendance and Out of Class 
sections the "yes" category was marked only if the teacher met the criteria 
more than two times. If two or less times, "occasionally" was checked. 
Monthly workshops refer to those held by the author to reinforce and implement 
SCIS Life Science. The In Class category depended on what was occurring 
at the time of visitation and only the "yes" or "no" categories applied. The 
degree of confidence item at the top of the instrument refers to the inferred 
degree of certainty of the predicted LoU. It is a subjective item and refers 
only to how certain the observer is of the LoU predicted. 

A section on classroom climate was included since it was decided that 
this type of criterion was essential, especially for discriminating LoU III 
from LoU IV-A. As can be seen in the LoU Chart, in Table 3, classrootn 
climate is a key criterion for differentiating betv/een LoU III and LoU IV-A. 
In LoU III, mechanical use, the user experiences management problems; the 
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flcv/ of actions of the teacher and students being disjointed, uneven, and 
ur.cartain; and the roles of teacher and students are not well defined with 
nany procedural questions asked by the students. Level IV-A, routine, 
is exemplified by few management problems, a general smoothness in classroor. 
procedures, and a well defined rols structure. 

The first three substantive teacher statements and/or questions 
during each classroom visitation were also included, as these appeared to 
be good indicators of the LoU for an individual. The author wa?. hesitant 
to include this section at first because the original intent of the instru- 
ment was to be a low inference measure, and categorizing what people say 
rc.y result in high inference items. However, since it was very normal 
for subjects to indicate how things 'were going, and what their needs may 
have been, it was decided to include a section on verbal comnuni cation . 

The next step was to classify these data according to the Levels of 
Use Observational Inventory Classification. This classification schem.e 
is located in Table 4. The purpose of this instrument is to help people 
who are in a position to implement new curricula or other types of innovations 
in the classrooms to determine the Levels of Use for an individual and as 
a diagnostic device to aid in the adoption process. 



Insert Table 4 

Procedures 

The LoUOI was used twice in the classrooms of each of the participants. 
Data were gathered at approximately two /-ek intervals. This procedure 
was used so as to allow the shortest possible time after the participants 
w?re interviewed by the University of Texas staff. Time appears to be a 
key element in the CBAM concept (Hall, 1975), and it was hoped that a high 
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level of agreement betv/een the LoUOI and the LoU Interview would result. 

The data v/ere gathered as unobtrusively as possible. In most instances 
the author simply entered the classroom, was greeted by the teacher and 
students, sat dom at the side or back of the room and proceeded to check 
off the appropriate observations. Usually, the teacher would engage the 
observer in conversation during or at the close of the lesson and the first 
three substantive questions and/or statements were jotted da/n or refr.embered 
and noted soon thereafter. Classroom climate was noted during the lesson 
and one or two students were approached and asked if they did SCIS regularly. 
The only deviation from this procedure occurred when the teacher did not 
teach science at all or on that particular day. In the first case, there 
were seven teachers. They were usually teamed with another, teacher v/ho * 
taught science. Six subject^ taught social studies and/or language arts, 
and one was a media specialist and librarian and was not assigned any 
science teaching as such. In this instance, the classroom climate section 
did not apply and v/as noted accordingly. This same procedure was followed 
for those who were not teaching SCIS at the time of visitation, although 
in this case students were asked if they did SCIS regularly. 
Data An alysis 

The data analysis consisted of a correlative analysis using the Spearman 
Rank- Difference Correlation Coefficient (Rho). The purpose of this pro- 
cedure was to determine if ther(^ was a significant relationship between what 
the participants said in the LoU Interview and v/hat was actually observed 
in their classes using the LoUOI . 

Content validity for the LoUOI was addressed by asking a panel of experts 
to inspect the LoUOI and the LoUOI Classification, and to validate the items 
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and the Classification with the LoU Chart descriptions for each level. The 
panel consisted of Dr. Milliarr S. LaShier, Dr. Gene llall , and Hs. Beulah 
.'iewlove. The instrument and Classificr-ition were revised until total agreement 
was reached. Concurrent valid' -d by correlating the LoUOI 

ranks with the LoU Interview u. in's Rho. 

The stability coefficient of this instrurrent was determined by observing 
each participant two times approximately one to two weeks apart and correlating 
the rankings using Spearm.an's Rho. Interrater reliability for the LoU ' 
Interview was determined by having several trained raters listen to the 
taped interview. Their rel iabi li ty coefficients ranged from .64 to .81. 
Tho interrater reliability for the LoUOI was established by training another 
person familiar with this project to use the LoUOI and record data at- the 
same time the author did. 

Results and Discussion 

The concurrent validity for the LoUOI , using the Spearman Rho procedure, 
was .711 (significant at alpha = .05). Test-retest reliability resulted 
in a correlation of .94 (significant at alpha = .05). Interrater reliability 
was perfect between the two judges, so no further analysis of the interrater 
reliability was necessary. 

A relative frequency distribution for the LoU is located in Table 5. 
The results indicate that 78. 78?o were using SCIS at the LoU III or higher. 
There were seven teachers who were below LoU III. This was due to the fact 
that they were not assigned to teach science or did not elect to do so. The 
dominant category was LoU III, with 51.51%. The author feels that this was 
due :o the fact that this was the first year of teaching SCIS for most of the 
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participants, hence, the use of SCIS wes very mechanical with all sorts of 
management problems. The one individual ranked LoU VI had been teaching 
SCIS for three years, and v/ as deeply involved in science teaching. Therefore, 
it was not too suprising that the participant received this rank. 

The validity and reliability of th( Ij^UOT ' • been indicated. However, 
the concurrent validity of ,711 had several ^-^^^tors affecting it that need 
further consideration. The first factor that affected this value was time. 
The Interview was conducted on January 24, 1976 and, according to the University 
of Texas staff, the LoU determined was based on all previous information as 
WGll as the current interview. The LoUOI was used in the three and one half 
week period following the interview. The first section of the LoUOI included 
the information gathered from the summer Institute up to the administration 
of the LoUOI , but the rest of the data were concerned with the actual time 
the observations were made. The question is whether the more cumulative 
aspects of the Interview effect the Levels of Use determined by the LoUOI . 
The answer is probably "yes", to a degree. For example, there were nine 
participants who were ranked at LoU III by the LoUOI and LoU IV-A by the 
Interview , This ma,y be explained by the fact that these people had just 
finished teaching the SCIS Physical Science material and were starting the 
Life Science unit. These nine teachers had successfully taught the physical 
science material and accordingly ranked LoU IV-A by the Interview . However, 
when the rater was observing these participants they were just beginning 
the SCIS Life Science and were at LoU III, This is very important because 
it effects the interpretation of the data. It is important to know both 
kinds of information, i,e, , where the teacher is at on a cumulative type 
of measure, and what is currently going on in the class. This difference 
obviously lowered the correlation value obtained for the overall study, 
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Another problen v/as in the definition of the LoU 0 and LoU 1 categories. 
There v/ere seven teachers who did not teach any science at all. The situation 
was that they taught language arts and/or social studies and another teacher 
taught science. According to the LoUOI Classification they attended the 
sur.rer Institute and may or may not have attended the monthly workshops. 
Therefore, these teacherr> ^*'^re knowledgeable about SCIS (and even had an 
opportunity to teach lii Jminer) and were rated at LoU I. However, 

in a recent communication . u\ the University of Texas staffs the author 
was informed that some of these people could be rated LoU 0 as is reflected 
in the composite score. The differentiation appears to be in their 
pursuit of more knowledge about the innovation and whether or not they 
collaborate with other teachers and help them in the implementation of SCIS. 
Since the LoUOI Classification was based on the LoU Chart, the Classification 
had to be revised to include this difference. 

Another problem .rose with the discrimination of LoU III and LoU IV-A. 
One of the criteria for assigning an individual to LoU IV-A was their re- 
porting that everything was going satisfactorily, whereas in LoU III there 
were management and logistical problems, e.g., equipment breakdown, scheduling 
problems, preparation problems, and classroom climate problems, resulting 
in unsatisfactory and ineffective use of SCIS. What the interviewers 
encountered were teachers reporting that everything was fine, but upon 
observing in the classes, there were such problems as previously mentioned. 
In fact, this discrepancy occurred in 10 cases. The individuals were rated 
at LoU III due to the results of the data gathered in sections I and II of 
the LoUOI^ and other verbal responses, but the teachers perceived everything 
as fine. There could be many reasons for this! e.g., presence of the rater 
or inaccurate perceptions. 
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Overall, there are going to be differences in the LoU's between the 
two instruments. However, the Speannan r value of .711 is significant and 
does appear to offer a high degree of agreement between them. 

The reliability of the inventory is also important. This was due to 
the design of the instrument. The LoUOI was intentionally designed to 
be a low inference measure. The items were observations that were clearcut 
and did not have to '^^ferred to a high degren hy the raters. The classroon 
climate se^ .u interpretation and classification of the first three 

substantive statements and/or questions were more subjective and did require 
the rater to make inferences. However, with the high test-retest reliability 
and agreement between judges, the LoUOI appears to have maintained the in- 
tended low inference items. Obviously, replications of this study are 
necessary to further establish the reliability and validity. 

Conclusions 

Based on this research, there appears to be tv:?a methods for looking 
at Levels o^-^jse of an Innovation. The first is the interview approach, 
which gathers much important information, but which lacks the actual 
observation of the innovation being used. The second approach is to use an 
observational system such as the LoUOI . This mode lacks the indepth 
information which can be collected by the intervievjer and is limited to the 
actual tirf^ the visitation and therefore is not cumulative as the 
interview. This researcher doei: not feel that either one of these techniquBS 
alone can asss-ss the situation to the fullest possible extent, but that 
observatioi^^-^ studies can supplement and complemejit reactive types of 
measurement and pvx)vide another perspective from which to gather data. This 
is especially true in the present case, because how can one accurately 
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r.easure the anount of use an innovation is receiving without actually 
observing it in use? This question is fundamental to this type of research. 

The author believes that this -inventory is a pov;erful tool for assessing 
the way a particular innovation is used. The present study specifically 
dealt with SCIS, but the LoUOI could easily be adapted to many situations, 
simply by substituting items in the appropriate section. However, the 
three sections of the LoUOI are necessary components for measuring LoU, 
while the items within t( _ three sections are subject to more flexibility. 

The Concerns Based Adoption f-bdel (Hall, 1975) represents an approach 
to most types of innovations that are considered for adoption within a 
school system and that are the subject of teacher workshops and institutes. 
The underlying p^sumpticr of this tiodel is that change is a process, not 
an event. It is -It th^t the LoUOi represents an attempt to describe- 
individuals who sra 5 .;-:;rt of the process, and, combined with the Stages 
of Concern Questior^ -- rg and Levels of Use Interview , can provide a valid 
and reliable descriptf«^r of the teachers involved, and a stepping stone 
to developing strategiei to resolve the concerns and problems that are 
part of the adof ""i?n p>:-r:ess. • 
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Table I 

Stages of Concern About the Innovation 



0 UNAWARENESS : No indication of interest in or concern about the 
innovation. 

1 INFORMATIONAL : Expresses a general awareness of the innovation 
• and learning more about it. The user seems to be unworrv^d 

about himself in relation to the innovation. The potent, 
adopter considers substantative aspects of the innovation in a 
selfless manner inquiring about general characteristics, effects, 
and requirements for use. Information needs and interest are 
of a more cursory nature reflecting general non-cormii ttal 
feelings, limited evaluation and minimal personal investment. 

II RIRSQNAL : Reflects uncertainty about the roles played by the 
individual user and of the demands placed upon him, including 
analysis of his role in relation to the rev/ard structure of the 
organization decision making and consideration of potential con- 
flicts with existing structures or personal commitment that have 
financial or status implication of the program for self and 
colleagues may also be expressed. 

III MANAGEMENT ; Expressions about the process of using the innovation 
and the best use of information and resources* The statements 
focus on issues related to efficiency, organizing, managing, 
scheduling, and time demands. 

IV CONSEQUENCE; Indications of exploration of impact of the inno- 
vation on clients in his immediate sphere of influence. Ex- 
pressions about relevance for clients, eval;uation of client out- 
comes, including performance and competencies, and how his use of 
the innovation can be changed to increase client outcomes are stated. 

V COLLABORATION ; Focus is on increasing impact on clients through 
collaboration with others regarding use of the' innovation. 

VI REFOCUSI-jG ; Indications of user's exploration of more universal 
benefits from the innovation, including the possibility of major 
changes or replacement with a more powerfuT alternative. 
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Table 2 

Levels of Use of the Innovation 



LEVELS OF USE 



DEFINITION OF USE 



NONUSE 



ORIENTATION 



II PREPARATION 

III MECHANICAL USE 



IVA ROUTINE 



ERIC 



State in v/hich the user has little or no knov; 
ledge of the innovation, ^ l>v *^ i^ent with 
the innovation anu is doing nuuning toward 
becoming involved. 

State in which the user has recently acquired 
or is acquiring information about the innovation 
and/or has recently explored or is exploring 
its value orientation and its demands upon 
user and user system. 

State in which the user is preparing .for first 
use of the innovation,. 

State in which the user focuses most effort on 
the short-term, day-to-day use of the innovation 
with little time for .reflection. Changes in use 
are made more to meet user needs than client 
needs. The user is primarily engaged in a step- 
wise attempt to ma^'^ter the tasks required to use 
the innovation, ot^in resulting in disjointed and 
superficial use. 

Use of the innovation is stabilized. Few, if 
any, changes are being made in ongoing use. 
Little preparation or thought is being given to - 
improving innovation use or its consequences. 

State in which the user varies the use of the 
innovation to increase the impact on clients 
within the immediate sphere of influence. 
Variations are based on knowledge of both short- 
and long- term consequences for clients. 

State in which the user is combining own efforts 
to use the innovation with related activities of 
colleagues to achieve a collective impact on 
clients within their common sphere of influence. 

State in which the user reevaluates the quality 
of use of the innovation, seeks major modifications 
of or alternatives to present innovation to 
achieve increased impact on clients, examines 
n^^v developments in the field, and explores new 
qm\s. for self and the system. 
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IVB REFINEMENT 



V INTEGRATION 



VI RENEW/L 
I 



• Tab Is 3 ~LoU CHART 



CATCGOail^S 



ASS 



|V t tr'-OnUsn o» jom* ji ;pf cl o| i|. 
Ir-t ei.^ t» M r>inUI *5»,i%niwo| or 
Cl.^ i-'sUl ajruil colUction tnd ,njU 



t-s.^. fj c?-Ka;!«M:iCi. posi;^>r* ui» or 



OeiJpn* and cul^'Xt thnit. »ntf/a/ 

align* tfiojizti. 5:''feut«i xciiviti*?.' 
m««l3 with o:^:tfi t*> vtr^^nii* zndfat 



STWaS REPORTING 

Detc»i;>«i r^sonjl iljnd at tJi» pf»i. 
enl t»m« I. a^ijtion |o ol Ih» in* 
po*jtion. 



Carrlei oj,t acjiont and a:t'«S:i»i 



5:htdu!»j n-» l.'.n? ind 
si^M for t^ia stud/ cr uii 



'oMh»^?^n«° Rsp^f^i litits or r.o p»son3l Invo;-/*- Takes no dijrjmib!* acKon to-A 

Th» Innovation ».-!d/o' iti accovTjrrni 



tov.nd 



•f« not prtiani or In uss. 



ar.j c-r'pif*! con. 
Ji*: far ujj. rvjruiCon 

• •t »fl'.-iJ;.»> car p.jrpo,» of nuMrtT 
a r^c-i rn It;-.! tit of in» Innovarion. 



PIi.u ro gs;risT n^c-njry InlormitSon 
ar.d f?5jjre-i at re.'Jtd to m3».* a 
dtfZi'^ion lor or 47Jln»t U3« of lt\9 Inno- 



Ffpofts prfn-ntlif orJ-.itinj saU lo v.t.*t 
fi* l.wo»-o;;cn rs and is not. 



E*pfofBs |.^» |-»no.jtJon «nd r»5jif»- 
ni».nts for ]ti Uij b/ tiUlr.y So o»^ni.>i 

Won and larr^pf* ny.iti^M, t'r.k-r^ir-n 
orftnla'.ioo KSiJors. and drH.-ving 
Ot^er| U5,ng It. * 



(:?:a'*».3 r»(;'jl»*m»nls and 
•^•^^ ^r- J3»3v'rc*n for i.-<it>4l lit* or thf 



l^{..i:ififft sftpi ar.d p.'os^durAi *n:iilrd 
In o&tjining f<kojrc*3 end o:;3nning 
•CliviliSi and Av^nli tor ini:ijl Uk* of 
Uii Innovatlo-i. 



R«po.ti pfepin'ng salt for niti'il uia of 
ths tnnoyilicn. 



Studies rafef»nc« fnat*fi;:» fn d^pth 
o.-gimj«i rcic^rc-j jr.d I:;.i:ici. 
tch-rdulii and tjia^Mi s^utl xn :.ini In 
preparation for 



Er77*-»: c.v.-> tta or th> Tr;rcv3*:; 
>■ It 'U^tr. tj ;.'3^;*.-ai logfi:!- 

a-sd ck'i-tr^l rcactioni ( 

C. I* J. 



Pt:ni fsr o.-c;ni:;r»7 a.id nan.iglng r:- 
saufcei. ac:iy.:.*i. ai-.d ev#nii fe:iifld 
p.-i,Tiirir]f t3 o^.^ofrj bs« of 

Ifii Innaotioi. Pli-i,itd-lor chnjii 
iddrtii rr.jnf;**;^! c» I3;ii(ical iiiuwi 
»>ith a sJiOfl'I-rm ptripyctivt. 



Rcpirs tria: tejis:.cs. tir:?. nimje. 
n^.i?. re lojrcs oigjnlra'ion. etc., aro 
l.^a fw'C'j* o! fTOit pvrsoml ctto;:% to 
usa W<i LmovJlion. 



Wan a 3:1 h'^ovsScn wj:^ v?.-.:*:- d^i. 
C'«*i of eruunsy. o/:*! Jicv.i '^o^. 
tion of inne5»>:< cc.">3*q'je";tj Tne 
Mo'.v ol acl'on* in tne tsar an: c!.-»r:i 

tiin. Wn»n chan-t, p-ide. r.jy ar* 
primarily In res;?n«« to Jojis::^^ ltd 
CfO^nJjatloMt p.obl«n». 



Un.tj ♦•.i!-.5i:c-» ac;:«iiJM to thoi* ad* 
rz^'.r^-i. ^t'if fi^.'.irid. y»itn tittt* al:«n. 
tc-^ 74' - t> finr.'ji for the purpote of 



Phn» |nf»fm«d>'il* and lang-rang* ac- 
tioni x\lt^l ti;M» projictad «jri.^(ian in 
how tut inno«4*;oo v>ttl b* bi»d. Pl-:n> 
Ding focui^i on rauti.'^e use of r«> 
tourers, personoil. etc. 



R«po':» t.'ii? psrsoflii! uta ol tha Inno* 
valtoi ii cjlnj ato.-i'a satiifdc:or'il7 v^ijfi 
fow If an/ p.'obtems. 



Usai the InnovU'on Sfnjstftfy x^'^:^ n*ln* 
mai nijni^^rtiMt p»ob!trj: ov?* ti.-n» 
wero is |i:tit vanaiion in pa:te?n cl uJt 



Ai»it>4i Lit of hnoviiion fof lh» 
r-,»r;v# cf cf> curr-tni practices 
19 ."j'sse cl.»n: cii::om#». 



Dev^lapi Inlemedia*,* and long.ranr:* 
plani U)3t antinipits possiblt jnd 
needed step*. nxoKitzti. and ev*fiii 
deeig.ied 19 cn^2•'>«:« client outcom^i. 



Reports va.ving uie of th« Innovstion In 
ordsr to cftdnja client outcomi. 



Cipro re I and e»- trL-nen:* vvii.1 il'imj- 
tiv« eombin4iior» of to* inno-raUm with 
tmst«ng .p.*acJt=o» to n:!<ini;t tHenc 
invoivemeni and tp optim^ca clif.t out- 
Comas. 



/i2i:it» cyi»b:n:.\* u«9 of the (n. 
rrou:.*. »t I* .ti cf cii«->t outcomei 
e^r-: t:*i";:t.':i a<^d v^iaVi-f^siei of ih^ 



Plins sptCiHC ac*!oni t9 COardlntta own 
uie of l^t i.inj/snoD wi;h ofior* to 
achieve Increased i.upjTt on clients, 



Reports sp?pdin.3 lime and en»r3y cof. 
uboratinj v»i;n ot^ien th-yj'. in:egra:irg 
o*n csa of ttia l.n.-jov4l.'on. 



Collaborates wi.'.S oih'»rs in est c* Ih* 
innovjtlan 4, « ,nein» for r/.M-^dmg 
tlie Innovjtlcm's |;pp,:| on si.».ils. 



/.-av»» t5n.*:3;»» jnd dis4iv4>><i3i)s 



Phns aciiwitin tM: t.'^vaiv'i puri(i;t of 
altffn4iivf» to er'inse or Npiac* the 
innovation. 



'*eoon» cootid.trlng mtjor no-f "^Mlions 
of 0* ji^-njjivtfi fo present unr-of iht 



^"Pj^'f' o'Mr If^iovJtJons ttnt cauJd b» 
Ui«t in Com!jin3:>on W>Xf\ cr Ir. p»4cp 
ol lha present impi^itiM in an «r?npl 
10 Ocirjlop m-are eft^ctiv* cfna 0/ 
•cWawing chent ouicpmei. 



loU: A FRAMFVVOKK FOR ANALV7rNC INMOVATION ADOPTION | 
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LEVELS OF U5E£ 

SCALE POhST 
DEFiNITIONS Or TME 

LEVELS CF us;: 

OF THS IMNOVATIOM 

L*k-»li ct L'i» »:i c'liirnvl »t.it*i thai 

f/oopv. Tr*i* l4'«(i c^Mt .'Z\-tii:e a 

tVilM ifii el th« Inrorj. 

tl^.t. Ccc^ »^cOl^p,n^«s « rjntjf 

•r b»>i<t\ott. t-jt li l>«ri>tM h/ » Sit 
•f Itf ^f>:ift »t>1 f Ceci;ion P,iin|». For 

to/ cjtego'i^v. 

f.C*. -Jj-j: S:i'.9 m v*h;ch uisr Mi 
l.rVff c fi '..T of innovJtion. 

PO in.vI»4T*.-,t 'Ail/T injo/jiion, a.nj 
b tfJ.nj f^.th.'.-.a t3rt*rd bicOM^inj in. 



Table 3-lou chart 



c=ci5tc*; pcjNr a 



tiZ 2:i-i>(yl ct \y acquiring inlormiSion 

*5j.f t^« tir'.-it.o.^ ii.-tfot ^J» c<. 

p:9T«^ cr i; t<2(?*iPg its «ilc« Oii^n'^. 
i-ff. e.-iif i:i dfrnipCj upon u^tt ano 



0ZC»3'.Cri POt.'iT I 



KNOV/LEDGS 

ThJt which th» Ui#r knoMi about ehjf* 
acM'jvlici of |h» (iinOyAtion. how to 
U'* it, and con:vqu4nc#i ot \X\ us*. 
Thij U co<jnitiv# Vito««i>d<J> raljtfJ to 
t^1t inno».»tion, not I«»lin3i or 
■ llituC:»«. 



CATEGORIES 



ACQUIRING IMFORWATION 

Soficit% (nfo«iT'jt5on tboul |n« Innota- 
lion In a »J»iety ol w.^yj, Including 
€;-j*Mioninri feio'ifce p»riOMi. corftfi* 
pondini) with roiourc« sQ^ncifs. fH'- 
vi^'oinj printed m^t^MMi, and njkinrj 
vltiti. 



SHARING 

Or$cgxi«i |h» Innovation wl!h oJh^fX. 
Sh^ri* pt«ni, (d«d% fesoufCdS ou!« 
cofT»*s, anJ pr3b:«(ni leljtid to d)« of 
|h« in.iovdtton. 



Kno-zxl nolhinj about thii or limHu in- 
no«jtio.ii Of has Oiify »(fy hmit^d goi* 
eral knowledo* o' e.'tcMJ to develop in- 
nsvjtlon^ rn tht erf j. 



TaV*! titltf or no action to solicit Lnlor- 
Fisti^n btyond fey^e'.wlnj tfsscriplJy* In- 
(o'nition about this or iJinljr irnp-.'i. 
tioni >h^n i: hipp^ns to coin« ta psr* 



Ii Pol comnunrc^tlnj >ith oth*.-i about 
th" inncvuion bJy'D.'d poiilbly ic'unpvr- 
(opsins t^at lha innovaiion exists. 



fjAyi acliQO fo lff^rn /rto^fl dsfjiftd inroriritlct sfrouf /nnovji/oo. 



Knov»s qin^ril Inlorrrltfon about tha 
innav4:ioo such ai o'-«jto. chjrjct""?* 
tt^», and UTipl^fTiffntltion irfquI'OTlwntS, 



S*!-!;i d*\cr;pliv« material about ths I'r.. 
POv^t.nn. SfluVa op.nians and kno.*- 
tit;.;* of others thraugft discuisio.'JS. 
viiiti. or workihops. 



OKcu^t^s tha Innoviti'on In Qfnaral 
larmi ar.d^or e<»hjn5!;i do2crr:i:t-<4 In- 
tonnjtian. nati'oli. or id32s cbcul th» 
Innovation and poJ-.Jbra irnplicjtjo.ia at 
Iti USft. 



A/j.Hgj a deciiion :i oso l.»is innovjUi'an by ataitiihtng j Kma fo tt^in. 



LEVEL It 

U p- jpif-j 



■ fc'ata In y<hich t^• uir 
- ;.tit u2tt ol tns InfiovJ. 



DICISfC*; POINT c 



LEVHL III 

ttiC'UNiCAt u35r Sti:* in v.h;<:h trt* 
tn/ r;T3»: tfjjt ot l>* »fort. 

0l/'.3-<:i/ i^ia of tn« rnnovjj;^ 
fc.ti liMT^ fjf ^*>lr:V.z^^. Chiri^i 

in ci*- a*i fr.^t' rttra to »TH*t ti'.ur 
r-js-ii c;*-; n-t»d» Tn.r ii 
p»>.:i*;r/ in a u*3,t,^i ai:<mp| 

r*V».* ;\s>» rk^ulrfd to u-,1 In* 
lr,^C'«it'o.'. r*njltin3 diijolntad 

»«p-»ff \;S». 



D=C«3:C'» rOl.ST 0-1 



LEVEL IV A 

P.C*jri.\;: Vi* ol t^»* iriovttl'in Is 
E:i';!»i»«j fr.-» it any chtn^** ar« b4» 
iPJ r»i.!» i.> c.-73'ng ui». Lilll* pj^pa* 
f3:ia,i or ;.*cv2*'l li b#».T3 gi-#«*n to im* 
p.'0.*.*»; ir.rovH.on uy*^j^ its corti«» 



CtCIStCN poisr 0-2 



i.^-ws Icgiitit.il r*n'ji'j..,4n... nwei- Se:*"j In: mtion and rei-a'A-^is s-v 

sj./ rfwu:c*» and t .Timij lor tnitijt u-,* c;t:«»l/ retji^^ lo prepvation tor u'.<» 

of tn» rnnov^l.on. anj dtftaiti ol imiul ol t.ia innovj'.ion In o*n »"iHina 
tJipBritflces far cIi«nH. 



Discusses f9^>jfc^i nef'k'J far ln:t!ar 
Lis o; Jrno-rJton. Jcir.i ol.'ttri In 
[:r«<u^e t.-alnlr3. and in pSj.irinj tot 

praparation toi Eril nzy. 



Beoini ff«3f UZ9 ot th« mnovjti'oft. 



Knrwi on a dty>to-di/ \3^^l^ th-« r?- 
quT-.Ti^rtH for us.n.j t.'^'» in.lorition. ts 
mot* k.'.o,)»!edc»<3l* on short-ttfrm ac- 
t.vii.-i anj cf:tfcis t^'□n tonj-rinT* a-- 
tiv«tK*i a.i*i ttrectt of u|» of inr.o- 
vi'ion. 



Sotici'.s riin.Ac*m?nt hfwmitipn abot-l 
such v-j.n^^ as to^iit.c3. achedul.rrs 
itcJ-.ritcei. «nd iCeji lor reducing 
a.Tiount ol tim* and work <equir*d ef 



Oitcuii*s mn»5^m^nl unj !ogiiKcp| 
icsu-js r«U:*d to u:» of the ir.-ovM.cn. 
Rcjoy.'c*! and mj:»fiali aro shj;ed tP/ 
Purpo^-tl of rp;!\:ciPQ mJniQ*n»nt, f:c\v 
and (0'jis:ical piabljru r«lj|iJ lo tjv» 
of V\9 tDnoyit.Q.1. 



A tXiulint p^tlHfn ol ui9 it *\l:.\}U3h-rI. 



Knov»» bo:h shaft- and leng-tirm r*- 
f;i'«r?f>>-n;i for u\n and how fo u-,^ Ih* 
•nnov.it'fJn v*iin (nimmum ellpft Of 
•t:raii. 



MaVTS no special o'lofts to ae»*< InfPf- 
mitOT ai e oart of ongoing us« ol th» 
In.ioyatlon. 



0«sci<t4i current us) of th» lonovatlon 
■with litrle or no rdZ-^renco io iraya cf 
chanQing m*. 



C/tJnc^t uu of fM Inno^iVon t»z^ Of* /o/.-nafer /nlp,mi/ e/a/u^l.-pn ,-n o'def 10 /nccis* e/.'tnl ou/coniej. 



LEVEL IV B 

ft:f mT; S*a*» In '.v^ich th» uwr 
"*3ri»» tJl# L5* of th» rnno-r*t.on tP in. 
ci#n* l"*. t i-rjrsc: on cltmta with>n (m> 
c.tvj i;9 s:hir> of p.iftutnc*. v.\rr.n;of>s 
a*» bM«^ CA J^r.o.vtedj* of hnth iho»|. 
»ii Jo.^-:)».Ti eoriicn'j*ns«» for clients. 



Knows C0Qnit2v4 and aM^ctlvt affects of 
Init innov*{.on on cti*n:» and wjy» lor 
tncrnvn.j l.npict on chtnti. 



Sot.ctts in.ormjtron and matariats thil* 
focui sp^ificjlly on c.iantjrnu uw o.' 
thJi innovation to at!«cl clisnt oujcom**. 



0>sc:iisas ovvn methods of rnodilyfno 
USA of tha In-'iovition to ehan^* ctiwt 

0<j:c(KR«l. 



LEVHL V 

l>iT;a*U."CM- Srila In y»h:ch th« uiir 
h Ci.r.iir;- J zi.r\ efrorti ti ct^ the i.i* 
Bo^.sr o.T '.v.'T r*r»ltd acf.vir-tff of col« 
lt:;;*3 ti a coli«rri\^* tmp.ict 

On cru-ir^ th*if cjfrmo.-i iQhfrt 

ci h:i^j.-ct. 



/n>|ij.'gi cftripji n oia of /nmvalron ajiitf o.t np./f ot in coordffijl/on ivfr.-* *»^J| co.v^T^.f^s ar* tfo^nj. 



Kno\»» ho,v \!\ <:(sQfiiin\t9 own uia ol th* 

innivaSOft v*»l^1 c.^|■Kfl^•J^: j to piOv^d* 8 

coN»*:riv» ({r!;i»^'t client-. 



Solicri! infa»n.>t»on and opinion J fn/ 
tP* pj»wut'.» :.olhbjratina viith oiJufS 
in ui» of tt>»-hinovat{on. 



0iscuCT9i eflorti to (nCreJs* ct!ant 
pict t'lfj-jj.*! CPiS^Oot.ition with othars 
on parionti tjS9 of the lnnovj:ton. 



0£C|3I0.*: rOi.'.T F 



LEV^L VI 

» ".£*.V»»L' S'K* in l^hich th» u^tjr fB* 

• . .Jt.l'H M* <;,;*Iit/ of ol lh» in» 
M.ir^on. fOi.or n«r.Micjti>T>» of 
c- «'.r*.','*i%.»i f-j C'?'-?"? inf*o»Mio.n to 

rf^i;)^ i.-npjc; c.i ci.^nri. 
l.nffs p|,v d.r^Jop-n+r.r J In trt> liJid. 

• ■i^ «ip»:'-i* rj V 5oatl Ijr self anj th^ 



ecyini eip.'ortng af.'cfnaftvei lo o/ mi,'o/ nte<?*',:,.| oni of i^s (f^novpfron proitntly fn u-a. 



Knovvs of alie«n-)|iv«s thnt could b-* uitd 
td ch\n(]i or t^p\iZQ Vx-i pro&vnt tnro* 
v«(.on |n.\t wo lit t impf'iv* the qunUty ot 
OJ'.com*^ ol it* u^e. 



S»»V» ln»o»T/tiOn and m.lterbli ahnut 
o'n-.- i.irQ,j!,Dns t\ .itttfrniliv*! to lh-» 
p:»»rn: i.-xipv.iti'jn or lor miHiny mjjor 
adlptJnont In th* Innovation. 



Focuses diicuisrons on (d«n!incaUon of 
niajcr ar !m:is43 ot leplactm^nts for 
the current innc«;it;on. 



^:c-»:?'.-f# /?• A^o^hny fdo-rjf'Ona/ /nnov4ljor>s Pnjmct. Pintttch »nd Ocvf/npmfnj C*nf»r toe Tfjcfte/ fducal»oj» 



Unheiiily ol retat ar^ut»»V>, t3fS, tU.£. Cooitjcj 
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Table 4 



Classification of LoUOI Criteria 
for Determination of Level of Use 



* indicates the criterion is mandatory for designation in Level. 
Otherwise, the criterion is optional. 

Level £ - Nonuse 

No attendence at NSF/SCIS summer Institute. 
No evidence of seeking information by reading materials about 
SCIS. 

*No requests for information or materials concerning SCIS. 
♦Oriented in SCIS, but expressing no interest in using it. 

Level - Orientation 

*Attendence at NSF/SCIS summer Institute 

Requests information about SCIS to learn more about it, but has 

not made a decision to use SCIS, 
Attends monthly workshops to acquaint self with what SCIS is and 

is not, but has not made a decision to use it, 
SCIS materials may or may not be observable in classroom. 

Level II - Preparation 

♦EvTdence of SCIS materials in class for the purpose of 

implementing SCIS(no experiments observable), 
*Teacher asks logistical questions about how to begin using SCIS. 
Teacher requests materials from the Science Resource Center to 

begin use of SCIS. 
Teacher requests assistance in setting up experiments for initial 
use of SCIS." 

Teacher requests materials from SCIS kits to learn how to begin 
imminent use of SCIS. 

Level III - Mechanical Use 

^Evidence of SCIS materials in room(experiments may or may not 
be going on) , 

*Teacher asks questions concerning management and/or availability 

of materials to aid him/her in current use. 
Teacher asks logistical questions about how to. cope with or 

cut down on ineffective mechanical use, 
^Classroom climate and use of SCIS chaotic, not smooth as defined by: 

a. Roles of teacher and students not well defined, 

b. Students ask many procedural questions that indicate a lack 
of teacher anticipation of needed materials, procedures, 
preparation, etc. 

c. Flow of actions in the teacher and students disjointed, uneven 
and uncertain resulting in the ineffective use of SCIS, 

Teacher requests materials from the SCIS kits to decrease logistical 
problems for teacher benefit. 
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Table 4 



Level IV-A - Routine 

^Evidence of SCIS materials in room(experiments going on). 
*Teacher reports personal use of SCIS satisfactorily going on. 
♦Classroom climate and use of SCIS smooth, not chaotic, as 
defined by: 

a. Roles of teacher arid students are well defined(students 
know v/hat they are to do, procedures are set for mater ir-.T 
distribution, grading, testing, getting teacher help, e :.). 

b. Students ask few procedural questions. 

c. Flow of actions in the teacher and students is smooth, 
even, and certain, resulting in the effective use of SCIS. 

Students report doing SCIS regularly. 

Level IVB - Refinement 

♦EvrJence of SCIS materials in room. 

♦Observable experiments in class as well as additional student 
projects. 

♦Teacher asks queiitions concerning modifying SCIS to improve student 
impact. 

Teacher promotes science fairs and/or individual projects. 

Teacher uses SCIS Evaluation Strategies or has designed behavioral 
objectives with a unique way of evaluating students, and 
changes the use of SCIS to increase student outcomes. 

Observation and/or reports of coordinating SCIS with other subjects, 
e.g., language arts, math, etc. 

Level - Integration 

♦Team teaching activities for improving use of SCIS. 
♦Teacher reports collaboration with colleagues to integrate use of 
SCIS and expand integration. 
Teacher helps organize v/orkshops that will expand integration of use 
with colleagues. 

Participation in newsletter with the focus on greater SCIS impact 

through collaboration with other faculty. 
Teaclier requests materials from SCIS kits for integration of SCIS 

With other faculty members. 

Level VI - Renewal 

♦Other science curricular materials present in room which teacher • 
is exploring for the purpose of enhancing SCIS use or replacing 
SCIS with something better for student use. 
Teacher requests information about other science which h/she is 
exploring to enhance SCIS tr replace SCIS to increase student 
outcomes. 

Teacher shares ideas h/she has about alternatives which h/she might 

combine with SCIS to increase student outcomes. 
Teacher requests materials from SCIS kits to enhance current use of 

SCIS by making major modifications to increase learner outcomes. 
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Table 5 

Relative Frequency Distribution for Levels 
of Use Using the LoUOI 



Frequency 



Proportional 
Frequency 



Percent 
Frequency 



0 


2 


.0606 


6.06 


I 


5 


.1515 


15.15 


II 


0 


.0000 


0 


III 


17 


.5151 


51.51 


IV-A 


5 


.1515 


15.15 


IV-B 


3 


.0909 


j 9.09 


V 


0 


.0000 


0 


VI 


1 


.0303 


3.03 
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Appendix 

Levels of Use Observational Inventory(LoUOI ) 
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Name Predicted LoU 

School Degree of Confidence-circle one 

D?:te 90% 70% 50% 30% 



The purpose of this instrument is to help administrators, department 
chairmen, faculty, and other interested ;;=irsons to determine the Level of 
Use of an innovation by an individual. It was designed to aid in the curric- 
ulum adoption process, i.e., not as a personal evaluation of teachers. 

Directions 

Place a check in the appropriate category following each item. 

Yes , Occasionally No 

Attendence 

1. At 1975 NSF Summer Institute 

2. At monthly workshbps(specify dates) 

3. At Environmental Education v/orkshops (specify) 

Out of Classroom 

1. Requests materials from SCIS kits 

2. Requests SCIS teacher manuals, workbooks, 

etc. 

3. Requests materials from Science Resource 

Center 

4. Requests more indepth information about 

SCIS, e.g., evaluation packets, outdoor 

activities, etc. 

5. Requests field trip information 

6. Requests learning center information 

7. Requests guest speaker information 

8. Requests film information 

9. Provides comments and/or articles for 

new sletter 
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In Classroom Observations 

1. Aquaria and/or terraria(class use) 

2. Student used aquaria and/or terraria 
(for experiments) 

3. Other living organisms present(not student 
used) 

4. Student used living organisms present(for 
experiments) 

5. SCIS Physical Science materials present 

6. SCIS Physical Science experiment observed 

7. SCIS Life Science experiment observed 

8. Other science activity observed(describe) 

9. Team teaching and/or collaboration 

10. SCIS related bulletin board 

11. Presence of other curricular materials 

12. Evidence of SCIS Evaluation Strategies 
being used 

13. SCIS Life Science Chapters completed 

14. SCIS Physical Science chapters completed 
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LoUOI - 2 

Yes No 

Classroom Climate 

Roles of teacher and students well defined. 

Flow of actions in teacher and students smooth, even, 

and certain resulting in the effective use of SQIS. 

Few procedural questions asked by teacher and/or students. 

Students report doing SCIS regularly. 

I!. Tally the first three substantive statements and/or questions for each visit. 

Tallies 

Asks for SCIS teacher manuals, student workbooks, teacher ____ * 

handbooks, etc.(LoU I). 

Asks logistica^i questions reiadng to the initial use of thS 

innovation(LcU II). 

Asks iinnediate usage questions involving management problems, ^ 

availability of materials, etc., to aid him/her to smooth out 
current use(LoU III). 

Asks logistical questions about how to cope with or cut down 

on Ineffective mechanical use(LoU III). 

Reports personal use of SCIS satisfactorily going on(LoU IVA). 

Asks questions that bear on modifying or adapting SCIS to 

improve impact on students(LoU IVB) 

Asks questions about how to get together with other faculty 

members who are currently working to integrate the use of 
SCIS for student benefit(LoU V). 

Asks questions concerning future group meetings, perhaps v/ith 

suggestions for topics to be explored, or suggestions for the 
newsletter(LoU V). 

Asks questions which deal with other curriculum projects which 

conceivably could replace or augment SCIS for the purpose of 
improving benefits to students(LoU VI). 

Other (specify) • 
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